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(FOOB DOLLABB MB TUB* 

\, SnraiB Corns, 10 on. 



WILLIAM KNABE & C0.'S 

CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL . 

GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANOS. 



Those instruments have been for thirty years before 
tho public, in competition with other Instruments of first, 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation amongthe profession and the 
pihHp as being unsurpassed in every quality found la a 
first-otas Piano. 



... AND 

CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 
Chicago, IU. 

J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
DE&KfiR BROTHERS' 

PATENT 

PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 

NO. 91 BLEECKER ST„ 
New York. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in 
this country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, Id 

whi.h ' ' 

All the Strings Rest upon Wooden 
Bearings, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
lion Hate. . . , .. 

The. ad vantages gained by this arrangement are the 

production of a - • . • _\_ 

MORE REFINED TONE, 

J 1 COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 

MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE 
SCALE, and the capacity of :__ 

Sl'ANJDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 

SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
ihari any other instrument 

" Purchasers Will find the following words cast on the 
left hand side of pur PatentPlatei , 

DECKER BSOTBEBS' PATENT", JUNE, 1863. 
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PIANO-FOB TE 

IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 

First Musicians of this City 

AND ELSEWHERE, 

AHD bi m 

LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 

. . XBB 

Uest Piano Manufactured. 



O'They are used by the .CONSERVATORIES OF 
MUSIC of NEW.70BK and BROOKLYN, and all the 
High Musical Schools of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfed 

Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 

and Great Durability 



WAREROOMS, 

420 BROOME ST., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 



HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
BY M. DB.THEMWB8. 



Translated for.the Abt Jouemai. from the Trench, 
BY MABGABET OEbTLIA CLEVELAND. 
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Donizetti was called to Paris. ' The same 
voice had arisen not long before to summon 
Bellini, from whom, alas ! we were about to 
hear the swan's last song, before his death at 
Puteaux.in the best years of his career, like 
Raphael, like Pergolesi, like r Mozart, like 
Byron.— This same great authority brought 
Donizetti to us. His. name, was Bossini. 

The author of William Tell did not confine 
himself to merely using his high influence 
•with the director of the The&tre-Italien of 
Paris to obtain "the order for Donizetti of 



composing an opera expressly for that stage. 
He strongly urged the young composer not 
to allow, so favorable an occasion to pass 
by of giving to his name - a European re- 
putation, for although music muoh more 
than the other arts, by the privilege that she 
has of ubiquity, traverses easily and rapidly 
the frontiers of her native country, it is from 
Paris that the glory radiates, from Paris 
where the innumerable voices of the press 
replace the trumpets of Renown, for they 
also, these voices, express themselves ia a 
language which has since become almost uni- 
versal. 

Rossini, who knew that in France the in- 
terest and beauty of the libretto has much 
to doswith the success of a musical work 
destined for the theatre, recommended Doni- 
zetti to choose for his collaborator the poet 
Felice Bomani. ButRomani sulked at that 
moment. He was not exceedingly displeased 
with Donizetti, but he was offended with all 
Italian composers in general. "Why ? I do 
not know. It was said that it was in conse- 
quence of Bellini's having accepted Pepoli's 
libretto for I Puritani, rather than his own. 
It is a fact that he declined the- honor of col- 
laborating with Donizetti. Thp maestro then 
had recourse to Bidera, the good old Alba- 
nian who had written Qeinma di Vergy for 
him. This poet never sulked ! He was al- 
ways ready. He chose the subject of Marino 
Faliero. They discussed the scenario,, then 
poet and. composer set themselves to the 

work. . 1 \ 

Bellini was at that time in Paris. Doni- 
zetti and Bellini bore for each other the 
strongest affection ; • nevertheless, it has 
been asserted that Donizetti was envious or 
jealous of his confrere ; this was not so. I 
have myself seen a number of the letters of 
the author of Lucia, that were not addressed 
to Bellini, and- which prove how deeply he 
interested himself in. the suocesses of 'his 
friend, I have heard Donizetti a hundred 
times eulogize in the warmest manner the 
.young (jatanean ; I saw him weep at th# 
news of his death'.. '.., • ; , 

One day they were ^discussing" Norma in 
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his presence. There are always blind adrrii- 
rers or too zealous friends, too servile even, 
who are afraid of being indelicate if they praise 
the work of another musician before his rival. 
This rival is often only an excellent confrere, 
and it is the maladroits friends who spoil all ; 
upon this occasion they were endeavoring to 
pass through the sift poor Norma. Donizetti 
bit his moustache and shook his head in a 
manner far from assuring. At length he could 
no longer contain himself. " Gentlemen," 
cried he, " I wish that I had written Norma. 
If I had only composed the introduction and 
finale of that opera, I should now be a great 
composer." 

At the death of Bellini, Donizetti wrote a 
symphony in which, were introduced the most 
popular airs of the author of I Puritani, 
• and this was executed at the Conservatory of 
Naples, and at San Pietro a Majella, at the 
solemn obsequies of Bellini, — commemora- 
tive obsequies, be it understood, for no one 
can be ignorant that the mortal remains of 
the Sicilian composer repose in the cemetery 
of Pere-Lachaise. 

And since the names of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti have been associated in these pages, I 
will profit by it to recall an interesting inci- 
dent, curious enough. 

In the year 1833, Donizetti wrote Parisina 
for Florence; during the same year, and the 
same month, Bellini composed for Venice 
Beatrice di Tenda. One might style them 
sisters. There is, I do not know what family 
resemblance in these two scores : qualis decei 
esse sororum. 

There is more: a molivo of Parisina is also 
found in Beatrice. From such a distance, 
and both having written simultaneously, one 
of the authors could not be supposed guilty 
of plagiarism. Neither one or the other 
thought of accusing his confrere; in. the same 
time this- community of ideas couftl hot be 
ascribed to mere chance. Chance may allow 
of the same line recurring with two poets* 
but this could scarcely occur to an entire 
verse. Donizetti, shrewder than his seraphic 
colleague, doubted this: they had both, un- 
knowingly, borrowed their motive from a 
third. 

In truth, one fine morning Bellini received 
this little note from his friend: 

" Dbab VmcENZo : 

" I have found the true owner of the air 
which we have both used. It is Weber. 

" I wish you good health, and press your 
band. 

"Near or far we will always be friends. 
"Gaitano." 

Marino Faliero was written for Grisi, La- 
blaohe, Bubini and Tamburini. One could 
not aspire to more valiant interpreters. 
The still lively souvenir of the brilliant suc- 
cess of J Puritani might prove injurious to 
that of Marino Faliero. Bellini had fanati- 
cal fiends — he So mild ! — and admirers who 
would hardly have given quarter to any com- 
poser, whoever he might be. Donizetti was 
only known to the world of artists and a few 
amateurs. At the period of which we speak, 
the Alps Was an impassable barrier between 
Italy and France. The suspicious, trifling 
policy which reigned over that country, then 
so divided, did not trouble itself to spread 
their journals in France. Fame -herself, al- 
though she had wings, was hailed at the 
bridge of Beauvoisin by a gendarme, or other 
^functionary, who cried: "Ohc! la liaut! 
your passport 1" In vain the.goddess plead- 



could not serve her for a passport. But for 
Bossini it is probable that Donizetti would 
never have been called to Paris. 

Notwithstanding these difficu'ties, Marino 
Faliero obtained a great success. The Jour- 
nal des Debats eulogized the score in the 
warmest manner, and it had not the reputa- 
tion of being too favorable towards the Ital- 
ian masters. 

The article in the Debats commenced with 
these words: -• - 

" The year is decidedly a happy one for 
the Theatre Italien. Here we have a splen- 
did success, or, what is worth more, a splen- 
did opera."'.' . -■> :•■*■') *C 

Anber, Halevyy-Thoinas, Adam, all felici- 
tated the Italian master. Donizetti was pre- 
sented at court, and named a Knight of the 
Legion d'Honneur. 

The Princes who reigned in Italy had not 
thought of decorating the musician who had 
showered them with cJiefs-d'oeuvre, and who 
was born in their country. It was left to 
France to give them the example ! 

But Donizetti was not to remain long in 
France. At the most, what would he have 
done there ? He could not remain -without 
composing two or three operas a year. Would 
they have been represented ? And suppos- 
ing that they had been accepted, would it 
have been just to have imposed his works 
upon all the lyrical stages of Paris ? 

He took the wisest course: he. returned to 
Naples. 

. Paris did not have to regret this resolu- 
tion, for the opera that Donizetti went to 
Naples to compose was Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and Lncia was to return to France, there to 
receive letters of naturalization and to re- 
main forever upon the bills of the Academy 
of Music. .... 

Let us see how this hew chef-it osiivre was 
written. Let us return to Naples with the 
famous composer. .'...,' ... 



(From the Eclectic Stagacint.) 

THE LAST AMATI. 



[concluded.] 



counter- bassos, violoncellos and violins. In 
these serious and delicate operations, the 
laborious assistant of M. Crepinel did not 
perceive that an impudent cat, on his right, 
was drinking the milk of his breakfast, nor 
that, on his left, Mirza, whose guardian he 
had been formerly appointed by Mile. 
Cecile, was gnawing on the same counter an 
enormous shoulder-bone of mutton; at the 
expense of which the peevish spaniel doubt- 
less hoped to repair her strength, remarkably 
wasted by the vigils, the barkings, and cares 
of her maternity. 

" Good-morning to M. Firmin,," said the 
rti'tist, entering' ihe'Ca'phernaum. 
*'• On ithis good-moming, which struck him 
like a bomb-shell, Firmin, who had not 
heard the musician enter, attentive as he 
was to repassing his bows.over the colophane, 
raised his head and recognized Baillot. 

" Ah ! Your servant,~sir,"'said he, rising, 
and chasing with one of his bows the ma- 
rauding cat and the gormandizing dog, "Ah! 
sir, your humble servant. " 

"Is not your patron here ?" asked Baillot, 
peering through the surrounding darkness. 

" He is next door, with our neighbor the 
armorer, you know, and is finishing a ter- 
rible game of chess begun, yesterday was a 
fortnight ago." 

" What an inveterate chess-player!" ex- 
claimed Baillot, who was burning with im- 
patience, and apprehended lest the retarded 
siege of a castle or unforeseen captivity of a 
king might remit to the Greek calends the 
reparation of his Am'ati. "I suppose," he 
continued, bitterly, "that M. Crepinel, pre- 
occupied with his strategic lucubrations, will 
have quite forgotten that he promised my 
violin, dead or alive, for to-day ?" 

"I cannot tell you, sir," replied Firmin in 
a subdued voice, as though he were afraid of 
awakening the numerous spiders that tapes- 
tried the ceiling over their heads; " it is not 
my place to contradict you, but I dare think 
that M. Crepinel has not been quite unmind- 
ful of you. He is too much a gentleman of 
the old school to lose sight of that respect 
which every artist owes to the public, and 
especially to those who honor him with their 
confidence. I shall call him, and he will be 
here in a moment. Be seated, if you please, 
sir." 

Baillot felt himself entirely disarmed by 
the frank courtesy of the Knave of Clubs, 
and groping for a stool, which he succeeded 
in finding, seated himself, while Firmin, 
with his slow and balanced step, went to ap- 
prise M. Crepinel, acoustically, of his client's 
arrival. The artisan- did not fail to appear. 

"Ah, sir," he .said to Baillot, "I was 
thinking of you but a minute ago." 

" You were thinking of me, sir," replied 
the musician, dryly, '■' and I was doings bet- 
ter, I was waiting on -you." 

" Oh, your punctuality can only be com- 
pared with mine," replied the artist, feign- 
ing hot to understand the musician's indirect 
reproach; "and as I have just had the honor 
of mentioning, I was thinking of you, and 
I applied to you this line of an old comedy: — 

' Sangarlde, this day is a groat day for yon.' 
Is it not true," continued he, in prose, "that 
nothing rejoices the heart of a true artist 
more, that nothing is more auspicious to his 
talent, and consequently to his reputation, 



M. Crepinel bowed a second time-before 
this compliment, which he knew perhaps be- 
forehand that he should deserve, and after 
the exchange of civilities, the artist and the 
musician separated. 

The time required by the instrument- 
maker of the Rue Mazarine to repair the fa- 
mous Amati, passed slowly fbr the impatience 
of Baillot. The celebrated artist feared, not 
without some reason, that the efforts and 
talents of M. Crepinel might fail before the 
difficulties of this tardy restoration. The 
day arrived, however, when he was at last to 
learn whether his marvellous instrument 
were destined to appear under the glasses of 
an antiquarian cabinet, or to resume its rank 
among the Seraphim of militant harmony; 
and the musician, his heart divided between 
hope and fear, wended his way toward the 
palace of the Institute, of which the Rue 
Mazarine is in a manner the feudal fosse. 

The shop was quiet and dark as usual, the 
melancholy lamp still burning on the console 

at the farther end, and the tall lad whom . ..., .... „.., „„. 

Baillot had baptized in petto by the name of than the possession of"' an excellent instru 



Knave of Clubs, was invariably seated inside 
the counter, busied, acoording to. the coun- 
sel of Horace, in passing over a block of colo- 
ed her quality and functions; the trumpet I phane the hairs of a multitude of bows of 



ment?" 

" Undoubtedly," said Baillot, whose heart 
began to beat vehemently. 

"Well, then, sir, you are about to be the 



